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To  the  Honorable 


•  ¥ 

y antes  De  Lancey , 

^  •  V.  \  K 

Of  the  Council,  and  Chief-Justice  of 
the  Province  of 


.  r »:  . 


Hon.  SIR, 

•  » 

EING  advis'd  that ,  perhaps ,  it  might 
be  of  public  Ufe ,  to  print  the  following 
Paper s^  which  were  intended  originally 
'  to  be  laid  before  the  Houfe  of  Reprefen - 
^  tatives  only  in  Manufcript  I  mnft  beg 
Leave  to  put  them  under  your  Protection,  to  which  the 
Subject  naturally  recommends  them .  Had  1  the  V anity 
to  hope  they  could  ever  be  more  extenfively  known,  than 
your  Name  and  Character  is,  I  could  not  forbear,  on 
this  Occafion,  to  bear  IVitnefs  to  that  Integrity,  Know¬ 
ledge,  and  Dignity,  with  which  you  fill  the  Seat  of 
Juftice  among  Us  —  But  as  thefe  Papers  mufl  foon  be 
forgot,  and  will  never,  in  all  Probability ,  extend  be¬ 
yond  the  Province  for  which  they  were  writ,  it  were 
very  idle  to  tell  a  People  what  they  feel.  However ,  I 
*  .  •  a  •  cannot 


DEDICATION; 

tannot  difmifs  this  Subject,  without  applying  to  Ton  the 
following  noble  Character  of  an  upright  Judges  which , 
it  is  no  Compliment  to  fay ,  1  may  do  with  much  greater 
Truth  and  Propriety  than  Horace  did  to  Lollius, 
for  whom  he  drew  it :  — — 

• - Eft  Animus  tibi 

Rerumque  prudens,  &  fecundls 
T emporibus  dubiifque  redus ; 

Vindex  avarae  Fraudis ,  &  abftinens 
Ducentis  ad  fe  Cunda  Pecuniae : 

— . —  Bonus  atque  fid  us 

Judex  Honeftum  praetulis  Utili,  & 

Rejecis  alto  Dona  Nocentium 
Vultu,  &  per  obftantes  Catervas 
Explicius  tua  Vidor  Arma;  Lib.  iv.  Od.  gs 

But  I  own  frankly ,  Sir,  that  Compliments ,  however 
juft?  are  the  leaf  Part  of  my  Defign  in  this  Addrefs  \ 
I  would  fondly  hope  thereby  to  engage  One ,  who  is  the 
rnoft  diftinguifh*  d  Scholar,  and  Patriot  of  his  Country, 
10  improve  and  forward ,  with  his  whole  Credit ,  the 
Scheme  here  offered  ;  which ,  if  any  Thing  can ,  mufb 
endear  Tour  Flame ,  more  and  more ,  to  fucceeding  Times* 
for  whofe  Benefit  it  is  chiefly  calculated . - 

Philomathes. 


r 


C  V.  ) 


PREFACE. 


THE  following  Pieces  were  written  fome  Months  ago,  but 
the  Publilhing  of  themdefer’d  on  Account  of  the  frequent 
Prorogations  of  the  Aflembly,  under  whofe  Confideration 
they  were  chiefly  meant  to  fall.  The  Profe  Part  fufficiently 

explains  its  Defign  ;  but,  to  fome,  the  Verfes  may  feem  a  needlefs 
Addition. 


The  Author  replies,  that  confidering  how  long  it  has  been  fadli 
neglected  in  this  Province  to  give  due  Attention  to  the  Concern: 
of  Literature  and  Education,  he  thought  it  would  be  flopping  fa: 

fhort,  if  he  laid  down  Prapofals  for  this  Purpofe,  without  endea 
vounng  at  the  fame  Time  to  excite  his  Countrymen  to  a  fpeedv 
Execution  of  them.  The  moft  pathetic  Manner  of  doing  this,  h< 
judgd,  was  by  a  Reprefentation  of  the  happy  State  we  mighi 
arrive  to,  upon  the  Suppofition  of  our  attending  to  our  true  Interfft. 
at  prefent.  Now,  as  a  Profpea  without  fome  Variety  and  Colour^ 
mg  cant  take  the  Eye;  and  as  the  anticipating  diftant  gloriou< 
Scenes  naturally  warms  the  Fancy,  diftends  the  Soul  and  ran!  i 

Genttme^Jf  fiTmfl°f  h'7  *  he,hoPes>  ’twere  needlefs  to  trouble 

Sis  Species  of  Writing  Ap0l°Sy’  f°r  his  Choice 

The  Thought  upon  which  the  Poem  chieflv  turn*  fW  „  . 

inpP,°!itics-  w,i|1  P'raps  ftartle  fome  narrow  Mind!  P  C 
the  found  Politician  will  no  more  be  furpriz’d  at  it  than  ,h i  ’  .  j 

Phyfician,  if  told  that  his  Patient  o7-o  ca^ot  lKe  !r! T"  d 
more.  Our  Writers  at  Home  fneak  d  r  Ytars 

Death  of  the  Britifh  Monarchy.  Thus  the  amiabk'/W :°  the 

9  *  Dong 
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PREFACE . 

Long  fhall  Monarchy  engage 

The  Teeth  of  Envy  and  the  Force  of  Age  : 

Rever’d  and  happy,  long  fhall  ihe  remain, 

Of  human  Things,  lead  changeable  and  vain. 

Yet  all  mull  with  the  general  Doom  comply, 

And  this  great  glorious  Power,  tho’  laft,  mull  die. 

The  Poet  means  laft  of  all  the  Empires  of  the  Eaftern  World  ; 
for  a  little  above  he  makes  Solomon,  in  whofe  Mouth  he  puts  thefe 
Words,  declare  that  America  was  then  folded  from  human  Eye  : 
and  this  agrees  exa&ly  with  our  Hypothecs.  One  Author  has 
even  pretended  to  fhew  how  long  the  Britijb  Conjlitution  can  fubfift ; 
but  this  being  one  of  the  Arcana  of  Heaven,  fuch  Speculations 
are  idly  curious.  Another  *  has  enquired  whether  a  Republic  or 
ab folate  Monarchy  would  be  its  eafteft  Death,  its  true  Euthanasia  5 
and,  by  a  Piece  of  beautiful  Rcafoning,  fhewn  that  the  latter, 
which  in  all  Probability  will  be  its  Fate,  is  much  rather  to  be 
wifh’d  for. 

—  In  plain  I" ruth 

J  Virtue  and  Vice  are  Empire's  Life  and  Death . 

And,  as  Macbiavel  obferves,  ’tis  almoft  impoflible  to  maintain  a 
free  Government  among  a  corrupt  People  ;  for  thofe  good  Laws, 
thofe  fall  Patriots,  who  are  the  Pillars  of  Liberty  among  a  virtuous 
People,  become  deftruaive  of  it  when  their  Genius  is  grovvn  cor¬ 
rupt :  Thus  the  rigid  Stiflnefs  of  Cato ,  inllead  cf  preferving  the 
Freedom ,  haftened  the  Slavery  of  the  Romans  ;  for  he  knew  not  to 
make  the  leaft  Allowance  for  a  crazy  Conftitution. 

That  great  Politician  and  Mailer  of  all  polite  Learning,  Lord 
Bolinghroke ,  thinks  that  Nothing  can  give  a  having  Turn  to  the 
milling  Britijb  Genius,  but  fome  extraordinary  Conjunaure  of  ill 
Portune  or  of  good  ;  which  may  purge,  yet  fo  as  by  Fire.  True, 
to  fuch  Purgings  and  Convulfions  it  is,  that  Britain  owes  her  prefent 
freedom  and  Grandeur  ;  but  then  they  happened  in  other  Times, 
f  When  more  than  Roman  Senates  met  and  blew 
A  Flame  that  clear'd,  confum'd,  renew'd  the  Land : 

They  happened  in  the  Reign  of  weak  Princes,  when  there  were 
brave  Patriots  who  knew  how  to  improve  thofe  lucky  Occafions, 
by  obliging  the  Kings  to  give  back  whatever  had  been  lllega  ly 
ufurp’d  from  the  People,  and  by  drawing  back  the  Government  to 
its  fundamental  good  Principles  ;  in  Ihort  they  happened  when  the 
Conftitution  was  able  to  bear  them  :  but  fhould  it  happen  tna.t 
ever  an  ambitious  enterprizing  Prince  fills  the  1  hr  one, —-one  that  is 
wicked  and  crafty  enough  to  take  the  Advantage  of  the  vilibie 


*  Hurne’i  Moral  Effays.  N  0  '9. 

Conclujton  of  Z)r.  You  ng’j  Fight -Thoughts. 
\  Thompfonb  Liberty . 


Decay  of  the  ancient  Englifh  Spirit,  it  is  eafy  to  forefee  that  the 
Scales  muft  be  turn’d,  and  I  tremble  even  to  think  of  the  Confe- 
quences. 


But  here  it  will  be  alk’d,  why  alarm  us  with  Dangers  fo  feemingly 
diftant  ?  —  For  this  very  Reafon,  becaufe  it  is  diftant  ;  was  the 
Danger  near,  Alarms  would  be  in  vain.  Have  Patience  I  will 
explain  myfelf. 

The  fame  Analogy  of  Reafoning,  which  fhews  us  that  all 
Governments  are  fubjefl  to  Death,  fhews  alfo  that  thefe  Provinces 
ma^furvive  their  Mother  Country  :  —  Here  again,  methinks,  I 
hear  the  fame  Cry  as  againft  every  other  Effort  to  improve  the 
Spirit  of  Liberty  and  Virtue  ;  —  what  fhake  off  our  Allegiance  and 
become  independent  ?  No  :  I’m  far  from  thinking  it  will  ever  be 
our  Intereft,  or  jn  our  Power,  to  be  independent  of  Britain ,  while 
fhe  is  able  to  maintain  her  own  Independency  ;  but  fhould  fhe  ever 
fall  into  the  Way  of  other  Nations,  it  is  not  to  be  fuppofed  that  we, 

.  like  the  chief  Favourites  of  Eaffern  Tyrants,  would  contentedly 
fuffer  ourfelves  to  be  laid  in  the  fame  G  rave  with  her ;  this  is  a  Tell 
of  Affe&ion  which  fhe  will  never  require,  and  which,  I  hope,  but  a 
few  here  wou’d  be  difpos’d  to  give.  Indeed,  fo  far  from  being  in 
a  Condition  to  fhake  off  our  Dependency,  in  my  fincere  Judgment, 
we  cou'd  not  at  prefent  even  fubiift  in  an  independant  State.  —  We 
are  as  deeply  immerfed  in  Luxury  as  our  Mother  Country,  little 
reflecting  that  the  Food  of  Men  is  not  Meat  for  Babes ;  fo  that  were 
fhe  to  fall  at  prefent,  we  mull  inevitably  fall  with  her.  But,  Thanks 
be  to  Heaven,  we  feem  fecure  in  a  long  Succeflion  of  Princes,  whofe 
Family  have  ever  reckon’d  it  their  greateft  Glory  to  be  the  Patrons 
of  Freedom,  and  to  fave  a  degenerate  World  from  univerfal  Slavery 
even  againft  their  Will.  —  We  fhould  then  be  greatly  cautious  to 
make  a  proper  Ufeof  thofe  golden  Moments, which  will  not  always 
laft.  If  we  do  fo,  then  whenever  a  gallic ,  or  home-born  Tyrant  fhall 
arife  (and  fooner  or  later  fuch  will  arife)  threatning  to  lay  Britain , 
the  Belov’d  of  Heaven,  the  Pride  of  Earth,  the  Ifle  of  Heroes  and 
Freedom,  in  the  Duft,  if  our  Afliftance  can’t  avert  the  Blow 
from  her,  we  fhall  at  leaft  be  able,  at  this  Diftance,  to  avert 
it  from  ourfelves,  and  open  an  Afylum  to  the  noble  Gleanings  of 
her  brave  Sons  who  fpurn  the  Yoke. ---But  if  we  negledt  this  fa¬ 
vourable  Opportunity  of  purging  the  Fountain,  by  making  a  lafting 
Provifton  for  educating  a  Succeflion  of  true  Patriots  and  Citizens, 
it  may  foon  be  too  late  ;  and  tho’  there  was  no  Danger  of  beino- 
furprized  in  this  State  of  Indolence,  we  ourfelves  will  foon  be  in 
no  Capacity  even  to  think  of  a  Reformation  of  Manners  ;  for  let 
us  remember,  that  if  once  Corruption,  which  treads  clofe  on  the 
Heels  of  Luxury,  gets  Footing  amongft  us,  all  the  Art  of  Man 
cannot,  and  Heaven  will  not,  jaue  us. 

To 


P  RE  F  ACE'. 


Ylli. 

To  illuftrate,  and  make  the  proper  Ufe  of  thefe  Thoughts,  it 
the  Dcfign  of  the  following  Poem  ;  which  I  thought  neceffary  to 
explain  thus  at  large,  that  fo  there  may  be  no  Room  left  for  a 
Unifier  Conftrudtion.  1  hope  the  Reafoning  will  be  found  con¬ 
nected  ;  and  the  Principles  upon  which  it  is  built  I  have  partly 
juftified  by  the  belt  Authorities,  As  there  is  a  large  Field  open,  I 
mipht  have  given  ample  Range  to  Fancy  :  I  might  alfo  have 
rait’d  the  DiCtion  in  feveral  Places  ;  but  all  my  Defign  was  to 
communicate  briefly  a  few  important  Truths,  fo  as  readily  to  (trike 
an  ordinary  Reader*  —  As  I  have  a  greater  Ambition  to  be 
thought  a  good  Engh/hman ,  than  a  good  Writer  ;  I  hope,  far  from 
harboring  the  lealt  unfavourable  Thought  of  my  native  Country, 

I  have  (hewn  a  laudable  Partiality  to  it ;  and  indeed  the  ftronger 
this  Partiality  is,  the  ltronger  too  will  be  the  Apprehenfion  of 
every  Danger  wherewith  Ihe  may  be  afi*e£ted  :  I  wou’d  fondly 
believe  the  Period  of  her  Fall  is  yet  very  remote  ;  but  while  it 
remains  uncertain,  all  my  Arguments  will  be  conclufive. 

;  As  I  addrefs  to  the  Affembly,  a  particular  Addrefs  to  Mr* 
Jones  is  but  a  juft  Compliment  to  their  late  prudent  Choice  of  % 
Speaker,  tho’  other  Circumftances  did  not  challenge  it ;  and, 
having  once  mentioned  Him,  I  could  not  forbear  adding  a  few 
Lines  to  encourage  him  to  continue  ftedfaft  in  the  good  Caufe  he 
has  engag’d  in  :  For  1  have  feen  Him,  and  Him  alone  by  Name, 
treated  in  a  very  ungenteel  and  ungenerous  Manner  in  feveral 
Pamphlets,  and  that  for  nothing  elfe  but  his  fuperior  Zeal  to 
preferve  a  juft  Balance  between  the  Branches  of  the  LegilTture, 
and  to  preferve  the  juft  Privilege  of  Aflemblies.  A  Man,  lefs  & 
Patriot  than  he,  would  fcorn  to  throw  away  his  Labors  in 
Return  for  fo  much  Ingratitude  ;  but,  contra  audentior  ibat ,  he 
has  efteem'd  it  mean  and  inglorious  to  exchange  a  Scene  of  great 
and  generous  Efforts  in  public  Life  for  private  Eafe  or  Intereft; 
and  therefore  it  fhou’d  be  the  Part  of  every  honeft  Man,  to 
encourage  and  fupport  him  in  this  laudable  Refolution  ;  and  not 
only  him,  but  feveral  other  worthy  Gentlemen  of  the  Affembly, 
&c.  —  who,  having  fignaliz’d  themfelves,  in  the  Word  of  Times*, 
by  their  fteady  Attachment  to  their  Country's  Intereft,  have  been 
as  unworthily  us'd  as  he:  To  all  fuch  I  wou’d  be  underftood  to 
apply  what  I  have  faid  on  Patriotism ,  tho'  I  have  not  thought 
my  felf  at  Liberty  to  name  them,  fince  1  have  never  feen  them 
attack'd  under  their  proper  Names, 

A  Difference  between  the  Branches  of  the  Legiflature  is  a  natural 
Confequence  of  Liberty  :  All  Men  are  fond  of  Power  ;  and,  w  er® 
the  Dilpute  is  handled  with  Good-Manners,  Temper  and  Benevo¬ 
lence,  it  gives  me  Pleafure  to  hear  the  minifterial  Party  accu  et  e 

People  of  Licentioufnefs  >  and  the  People,  in  their  Turn,  accuf 
r  -  theie 


PREFACE 


their  Governors  of  ftretching  the  Prerogative  beyond  due  Bounds ; 
this  is  a  certain  Indication  that  neither  Side  fpeaks  wholly  true 
that  the  Balance  has  juft  Play,  and  Liberty  is  in  no  Danger.  But 
when  I  hear  the  Writers  of  either  Side,  running  into  Scurrility  and 
perfonal  Satyr,  and  creating  Ill-Blood  among  Fellow-Citizens,  for 
what  muft  neceffarily  happen  in  this  State  of  Imperfedion,  where 
Men  by  their  very  Differences  and  Weakneffes,  are  accommodated 
to  one  another  and  link’d  together,  it  raifes  my  Indignation  to  the 
higheft  Pitch,  and  I  look  upon  fuch  Scriblers  as  the  Bane  of  Society , 
and  only  fit  for  a  Halter . 

But  I  will  conclude,  having  proceeded  far  enough  on  this  Sub- 
je&,  perhaps,  to  draw  Ill-Will  on  my  felf :  For  as  Dodor  Swift 
juftly  obferves,  One  will  get  more  Ill-Will  by  being  the  Author  of 
a  particular  Encomium,  than  of  a  general  Invedive ;  but,  if  the 
Dodor’s  Reafon  for  this,  is  not  itfelf,  a  Satyr  on  human  Nature, 
I  apprehend  none  from  any  Gentleman  that  has  the  Honor  of  a 
Seat  in  the  Affembly :  And,  far  from  regarding  the  Cenfure,  I  ftiould 
think  my  felf  reproach’d  by  the  Applaufe  of  thofe  who  praife  or 
blame  as  Intereft  direds.  I  feel  a  very  different  Satisfadion,  in 
bearing  Teftimony  to  Truth,  from  what  they  muft  feel,  who 
never  had  the  Goodnefs  of  Heart  and  honeft  Impartiality  to  com¬ 
mend  Worthy  nor  Wit  enough  to  vent  their  mercenary  Spleen 
againftit  without  perfonal  Abufe, 

As  to  thefe  Papers,  they  are  entirely  fubmitted  to  the  Candor 
and  Judgment  of  the  Public;  to  which  I  ftiould  pay  but  a  forry  Com¬ 
pliment,  if  I  did  not  declare,  that  I  have  done  all  in  my  Power,  to 
make  them  in  fome  Sort  worthy  of  the  Subjed.  Faults,  however, 
they  muft  have  ;  but,  Partiality  being  none  of  them,  I  hope  they 
will  be  look’d  upon  as  the  real  Sentiments  of  a  Heart  that  fcorns  to 
entertain  a  Thought  repugnant  to  what  appears  our  general  Good  : 
There  is  not  perhaps,  any  one  Perfon  in  this  Province  more  detach’d 
than  I  am,  from  the  different  Parties  that  have  fo  long  divided  it  5 
Intereft,  Health  and  Inclination,  concur  to  call  me  from  it  quickly, 
but  if  thefe  Papers  can  any  Way  anfvver  the  good  Intent  of  Writing 
them,  I  ftiall  think,  I  have  not  feen  it  altogether  in  Vain  :  And 
tho*  Providence  may  foon  place  me  at  too  great  a  Diftance  to  be  of 
any  further  Ufe,  either  by  adviftng,  exhorting,  or  warning,  yet 
can  I  never  be  plac’d,  where  it  fhall  not  be  my  conftant  Prayer, 
that  it  may  be  happy,  and  florifti  more  and  more. 
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O  N 

EDUCATION ,  &c. 

F  we  look  into  the  Story  of  the  molt 
renown’d  States  and  Kingdoms,  that 
have  fubfifted  in  the  different  Ages  of 
the  World,  we  will  find  that  they  were 
indebted  for  their  Rife,  Grandeur,  and 
Happinefs,  to  the  early  Provifion  made 
by  their  firft  Founders,  for  the  public  Inftitution  of 
Youth; 

The  great  Sages  and  LegKlators  of  Antiquity,  were 
fo  fenfible  of  this,  that  they  always  made  it  their  prime 
Care  to  plant  Seminaries,  and  regulate  the  Method  of 
Education  ;  and  many  of  them  even  deign’d,  in  Per- 
fon,  to  be  the  immediate  Superintendants  of  the  Man¬ 
ners  of  Youth,  whom  they  juftly  reckoned  the  rifing 
Hopes  of  their  Country. 

Numa ,  is  the  only  great  Lawgiver,  we  read  of,  who 
was  faulty  in  this  Refpedt  ;  and  to  this  capital  Error 
of  his,  in  the  Foundation  of  the  Roman  State,  has  been 
afcribed,  that  turbulent  and  feditious  Spirit  of  the 
People,  which  all  their  future  Worthies  cou’d  never 
thoro’ly  tame  ;  and  which,  in  the  End,  occafioned  the 
Downfal  of  that  mighty  Empire.  —  Of  this  Opinion 
was  Plutarch ,  who,  comparing  him  with  Lycurgus , 

A  fays, 


(  2  ) 

fays,  that  no  fooner  was  the  Breath  out  of  Numa's, 
Body,  than  the  whole  Aim  of  his  Life  and  Govern¬ 
ment  was  revers’d  *  the  Temple  of  Janus  was  thrown 
open,  and  Italy  became  one  Scene  of  Havoc  and  De- 
folation  ;  1o  that  the  fined  and  juded  Conditution  in 
the  W orld  could  not  fubfid,  even  the  fmalled  Moment,  • 
becaufe  it  wanted  that  Cement  in  it,  which  fhould  have 
kept  all  firm  together  ^  namely,  good  Rules  for  the 
Education  of  I  outh.  However  this  be,  certain  it  is, 
that  thofe  Societies,  whofe  fird  Lawgivers  included 
Education  in  the  Idea  of  Government,  and  thought  it 
the  Bafis  and  very  Soul  of  their  Work,  to  contrive 
good  Laws  or  Plans  for  this  Purpofe,  always  grew  up 
quicked,  and  flourifhed  longed  in  a  State  of  Liberty 
and  glorious  Independency . 

Hence  I  have  often  wondered,  that  this  Province 
fhould  have  been  near  a  whole  Century,  in  the  Hands 
of  a  civilized  and  enlightned  People  •,  and  yet,  not  one 
public  Seminary  of  Learning  planted  in  it ;  where  the 
Tade  and  Manners  of  our  Youth  may  be  formed  ; 
where  they  may  be  taught  ( quid  Verum  atque  Decus) 
the  Knowledge  and  Pra&ice  of  Virtue  \  and  where, 
without  being  beholden  to  our  Neighbours,  the  fird 
and  dronged  Advances  may  be  made,  towards  the 
rendering  them  honed,  virtuous,  and  focial  Creatures. 
We  are  the  more  inexcufable,  becaufe,  in  this  Infancy 
of  our  Province,  we  are  not  condemned  to  grope  our 
Way  in  the  Dark,  as  thofe  Heathens  were,  but  have 
the  Experience  of  all  Mankind  for  our  Guide,  and  the 
Advantage  of  feeing  by  what  Steps  others  have  toil’d, 
flowly  to  the  Summit  of  Glory  and  Empire  •,  and 
therefore  cannot  be  ignorant,  that  Foundations  of 
this  Kind  are  of  the  lad  Confequence,  to  the  Being  and 
Well-being  of  Society.  r  *  ; 

ourely  we  are  not  inferior  to  our  Neighbours  in  good 
Scrfc,  and  the  Refinements  oi  civil  Life,  and  fuperior 
to  m any  of  them  in  Situation,  Trade  and  Riches  j  yet 
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fo  It  is,  that  they  have  long  got  the  Start,  of  us  in 
feveral  laudable  and  public  fpirited  Undertakings,  par¬ 
ticularly,  in  this  the  moft  interefting  of  all. 

What  muft  an  unconcern’d  Spectator  think  •,  (I  fpeak 
it  with  Deference,  and  Nothing  but  a  fincere  Zeal  for 
our  Honor,  cou’d  induce  me  to  make  the  Refieftion) 
I  fay,  what  muft  the  impartial  World  think,  to  fee 
one  City  among  us  arriv’d  to  fuch  a  Pitch  of  Luxury 
and  Riches,  as  often  to  have  entertain’d  a  Set  of  dull, 
forry,  (trolling  Comedians,  at  theExpence  of  near  a 
Thouland  Pounds  yearly,  and  yet  the  whole  Province 
have  never  thought  themfelves  in  a  Capacity  to  fet 
apart  One-half  of  that  yearly  Sum,  for  the  Entertain¬ 
ment  of  three  or  four  Men  of  Learning  and  Virtue,  to 
initiate  our  Youth  in  the  Sciences  •,  and,  as  Horace 
happily  expreffes  it,  to  teach  them  fuch  Things  as  come 
home  to  Life,  and  which  it  is  culpable  andfhameful  not 
to  know  ^  namely,  what  renders  them  fitted  for  the 
Eurpofes  of  Society  ;  what  is  the  great  End  of  their 
Being  ;  wherein  confifts  their  chief  Good  and  Happi- 
nefs ;  and  what  Actions  are  moft  worthy  of  human 

Nature  •. -  -  Quod  magis  ad  nos 

Pertinet  &  nefcire  malum  eft ,  ■ — —  utrum  ne 
Divitiis  homines  an  fint  Virtute  heati  : 

Quidve  ad  Amicitias ,  ufus ,  retdumne^  trahat  nos  ; 
Et  qua  fit  Natura  Bonl ,  Summumque  quid  ejus . 

As  fuch  Thoughts  as  thefe  have  often  occurr’d  to  me, 
itgives  me  Pleafure  to  underftand  that  the  Founding  a 
College  in  this  Province,  begins  now  to  be  ferioufiy 
confider’d  ;  and  as  this  great  Work  feems  chiefly  re¬ 
tarded,  by  the  Difficulty  of  agreeing  on  a  proper  Place 
for  fixing  it,  I  beg  leave  to  fubmit  my  Impartial 
Thoughts  on  this  Head,  to  the  Confideration  of  the 
Public. - - 

As  to  the  Situation  then,  I  can’t  help  being  furpris’d 
to  hear  it  difputed  ;  fome  retir’d  Corner,  either  within,  or 
clofeby  the  City  of  New-Tork ,  being  certainly  the  only 
proper  Place  in  this  Province  for  eroding  a  College. 
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There  is  (and  I  think  can  be)  but  the  following  Ob- 
jedtion  againft  this  Situation,  viz.  That  here  the  Morals 
of  the  Scholars,  will  not  be  fo  fafe  as  in  the  Country ; 
and  that  there  will  be  too  many  Amufements  to  divert 
them  from  their  Studies. 

Now  near  One  half  of  the  Scholars,  which,  at  firfts 
will  be  young  Gentlemen  of  theCityof New- Tor k  itfelf, 
are  no  Way  affected  by  this  Objection  *,  fince,  if  there  is 
any  Force  in  it,  it  wou’d  be  equally  an  Argument 
againft  their  learning  Grammar,  or  {pending  any  Part 
of  their  Youth  in  their  native  City.  I  {hall  then  turn 
rny  Thoughts  wholly  to  the  other  Half,  which  will  be 
young  Gentlemen  from  the  Country ;  and  if  I  can  fhew 
their  Parents,  that  New-Tork  is  no  more  affedted  by  this 
Objection  than  any  other  Place  they  can  fix  on,  I  can 
eafily  fuperadd  fuch  Arguments  as  will  induce  them  to 
prefer  this  Situation  to  all  others. 

They  admit,  that  the  Converfation  of  polifli’d 
Citizens,  would  be  of  great  Advantage  to  their 
Sons ;  but,  fay  they,  in  fuch  a  large  Place,  there  never 
fails  to  be  worthlefs  rakifh  Perfons,  to  debauch  unwary 
Youth,  and  lead  them  into  what  (to  oblige  delicate 
Ears)  is  call’d  the  polite  Vices  :  And  therefore, 

If  Knowledge  of  the  World mujl  taint  Men's  Morals > 

■  "  —  may  our  Sons  ever  live  in  Ignorance  l  — 

Before  I  proceed  to  anfwer  this  Objection,  I  might 
obferve  that  it  is  wholly  grounded  on  falfe  Suppofitions : 
For  it  is  not  true,  that  Youth  wou’d  never  learn  Vice 
without  feeing  it,  efpecially  the  Vices  here  meant,  which 
arife  from  the  irregular  Exercife  of  ourbeft  and  ftrongeft 
natural  Pafiions,  I  mean  the  Social :  No  more  is  it  true 
that  they  will  always  learn  Vice  by  feeing  it ;  on  the 
Contrary,  as  Plato  imagined  the  Vifion  of  Virtue  (if 
pure  Virtue  could  be  feen)  would  render  all  Men  virtu¬ 
ous  *,  fo,  perhaps  the  Vifion  of  Vice,  in  all  its  odious 
Colors,  is  the  ftrongeft  Prefervative  againft  Vice. 
However,  I  don’t  fay3  with  fome,  that  it  would  be 
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prudent  to  lead  Youth  into  unneceffary  Temptation, 
and  fliew  them  Evil  in  order  to  make  them  Good  ; 
nor  do  I  deny,  that  to  preferve  the  Morals  found* 
ought  t/o  be  the  chief  Aim  of  Education  *,  but 
As  Heaven's  high  Will  has  fixt  us  in  a  State 
Yhat  mufi  not  yet  to  pure  Perfection  rije  ; 

And  in*  a  State  where  Evil,  being  permitted,  is  con- 
Handy  blended  with  Good,  we  oannot  fhew  them  the 
One  without  the  Other,  if  we  would  ever  have  them 
behold  an  original  Character,  or  aught  that  is  real  in 
Life  ;  fo  that  were  the  Force  of  this  Objeftion  once 
admitted,  it  will  conclude  equally  againft  collegiate 
Education  zttNew-York  and  all  Places  *,  and  Nothing  will 
be  left  for  thole  who  adhere  to  it,  but  to  ftiut  their 
Sons  up  in  Cloifters  to  be  entertain’d  apart  from  So¬ 
ciety,  with  the  Dreams  of  Vifionaries,  and  the  imagi¬ 
nary  Virtues  of  Utopian  Characters ;  There  they  mult 
lleep  away  their  whole  Lives,  without  daring  to  aft* 
left  they  aft  wrong,  or  look  into  the  World,  left  they 
fee  Evil,  which  is  the  fame  as  if  one  fhould  die  of  the 
Fear  of  Death  ; — Nay,  by  this  Rule,  they  muft  never 
know  themfelves,  or  look  into  their  own  Hearts,  be- 
caufe  there  they  would  fee  a  Medley  of  Good  and  Evil, 
or  the  World  in  Miniature  ;  and  I  believe  no  one 
would  give  the  Name  of  Virtue  to  the  mechanical, 
or  rather  negative  Goodnefs  of  fuch  paflive  Creatures, 
as  may  well  be  faid  never  to  have  exifted  or  awak’d 
into  Life,  fince  they  deny  themfelves  all  Opportunity 
of  Choice,  or  of  exerting  the  Freedom  of  their  Nature, 
which  is  their  Dignity,  and  the  nobleft  Gift  of  God  ; 
and  refufe  to  aft  in  Society,  becaufe  Plato' s  Republic 
and  More's  Utopia  have  no  real  Existence. 

But  as  I  know  the  Gentlemen,  who  make  this  Ob¬ 
jeftion,  intend  their  Sons  for  Society  *,  and  only  make  it 
from  a  very  laudable  Concern  for  their  Morals  •,  1  fhall 
not  pufti  its  Confequences  farther,  but  return  to  the 
main  Point*  and  endeavour  to  convince  them  that 
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Nete-Tork  is,  perhaps,  the  fafed  Place  in  this  RefpeCL 

hirii  then,  Nothing  is  eafier  than  to  prevent  the 
Scholars  from  affociating  with  any  idle  Perfons,  that  do 
not  belong  to  their  College,  by  proper  Regulations, 
and  laying  the  Plan  of  it,  fo  as  they  may  all  lodge  with  " 
in  its  Walls  :  It  is  feldom  they  fhewany  Inclination  to 
this  ;  and  every  One  knows  that,  in  the  larged  Cities, 
the  Danger  complain’d  of  never  arifes  from  this,  but 
from  Clubs  or  Affociations  among  the  Scholars  them' 
felves,  which  are  always  more  extravagant  in  a  pitiful 
t Village,  than  in  a  large  and  well  governed  City. 

As  upon  the  Truth  of  this  Teeming  Parodox,  depends 
the  whole  Difpute ;  I  beg  Leave  to  appeal  to  incon- 
teftable  Fads  and  Experience,  which  is  the  bed  Way 
of  clearing  up  a  Truth  of  this  Nature. 

I  afk  any  One  that  knows  England ,  whether  the 
Scholars  are  not  far  more  extravagant  and  debauched  at 
the  Academies  in  the  fmall  Towns  there,  than  at  the 
public  Univerfities  of  Oxford  or  Cambridge  ?  —And, 
indeed  the  Reafon  is  obvious  :  Nature  is  the  fame,  in 
tne  fame  Perfons,  every  wrhere  *,  —  at  Oxford ,  &c.  the 
Scholars  are  under  the  Eye  of  the  public  Magiftrate, 
and  a  great  many  Gentlemen  whole  Characters  they  re¬ 
vel  e  \  lo  that  if  they  are  not  lefs  vicious,  they  are  at 
lead  more  prudent  in  managing  all  their  Intrigues,  fo 
as  to  give  no  public  Offence,  and  in  keeping  within 
the  Bounds  of  Decorum  and  good  Manners  in  all  their 
Clubs  and  Frolics:  But,  at  the  Village -Academies, 
the  Scholars,  with  equal  Propenfities  to  Vice,  are  not 
under  equal  Redraints ;  they  only  fee  a  few  illiterate 
Artificers,  whom  they  foon  learn  to  look  upon  as 
tadelefs  unpolifh’d  Clowns,  and  whofe  Cenfure  they 
wholly  difregard  :  And  thus  being  uncontrol’d,  either 
by  Shame  or  the  Authority  of  the  civil  Power,  they 
fometimes  run  into  the  wilded  Riots,  in  the  Face  of 
Day,  and  in  Defiance  of  the  whole  Village,  of  which 
dx  v  are  fo  far  Maders  that  none  dare  refid,  or  prefer 
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a  Complaint  againftthem.  Add  to  this,  that,  in  fuch 
lorry  Places,  they  contract  a  Defire  for  mean  Company, 
and  a  Tafte  for  low  Vices,  which  eafily  diftinguiffies 
them  from  People  of  a  genteel  Education,  all  their 
Lives. 

To  fay  the  Temptations  are  fewer  in  a  Village  than 
in  a  City,  however  fpacious,  is  faying  no  more  to  the 
Purpofe,  than  that  a  Man  (if  the  Comparifon  may  be 
allow’d)  Ihould  rather  quench  his  Thirft  in  a  Brook 
than  a  River,  when  there  is  more  than  enough  in  either  j 
for  wherever  there  are  Purchalers,  there  will  be  found 
Venders  or  Difpofers.— 

To  fay  that  in  the  diftant  Village,  there  will  be  no 
Fellow-Rakes  to  lead  them  into  Vice,  is  alfo  faying 
Nothing;  For  if  we  could  fuppole  the  Country  Youth, 
when  firft  admitted  to  the  College,  fo  entirely  unpol¬ 
luted,  and  of  a  Make  fo  frigid  and  paffionlefs,  as  never 
to  think  of  Vice  without  being  driven  into  it  ;  (which, 
as  Iobferv’d  above,  is  a  very  groundlefs  Suppofition-,) 
yet  there  will  be  the  other  Half  of  the  Scholars  from 
New-Tork,  to  be  their  Matters  in  this,  whom  the  Country 
Gentlemen  cannot  fuppole  fo  untainted  as  their  own 
Sons,  without  deftroying  the  Force  of  their  own  Ob¬ 
jection  •,  and  whom  furely  they  would  not  exclude 
from  the  public  Benefit. 

But  above  all,  if  we  fhould  allow  that  a  Village  b 
the  beft  Situation  of  a  College,  (which  few  will  allow) 
yet  I  deny  that  any  Place,  where  a  College  is  fixt,  can 
continue  long  in  the  Nature  of  a  Village,  but  mutt 
foon  grow  into  a  confiderable  Town  ;  and  thus  with¬ 
out  any  of  the  Advantages  of  New-Tork ,  the  fixing  out* 
College  elfewhere,  would,  in  a  few  Years,  be  attended 
with  all  the  Inconveniences  we  meant  to  Hum-,  befides 
ftruggling  with  innumerable  Difficulties  at  firft,  and 
rifquing  the  Succefs  of  the  whok  Scheme. 

There  is  ftiillefs  Force  in  the  "other  Part  of  the  Ob¬ 
jection,  that  the  Scholars  will  not  apply  fo  ciofeiy  to> 
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their  Studies  at  New-York^  as  in  a  more  retir’d  Place.' 
Is  it  not  Emulation,  or  a  Senfe  of  Shame  and  Honor, 
that  can  alone  render  Youth  induftrious,  efpecially  fuch 
as  are  become  capable  of  Reflection  ?  And  will  not  this 
Emulation  always  exert  itfelf  in  Proportion  to  the 
Notions  they  entertain  of  thofe  in  whofe  Sight  they  aCt  ? 
Will  it  not  be  ftronger  intheCity  of  New -York,  where 
the  polifhed  and  learned  Part  of  the  Province  are  their 
Judges,  and  frequently  vifit  them,  than  in  any  other 
Place,  where  the  People  know  nothing  of  the  Matter? 
For  this  Reafon  it  was,  that  fome  Nations  not  only 
fixed  their  Colleges  or  public  Schools  in  their  chief 
Cities,  but  even  made  choice  of  Porticos  or  open 
Halls  for  this  Purpofe,  in  the  moft  frequented  Places 
of  thofe  Cities;  that  thus,  in  an  Affair  of  fiich  general 
Concern,  every  Perfon  might  be  an  Eye-Witnefs,  both 
of  the  Fidelity  of  the  Matter  and  Induftry  of  the  Scholar: 
And  that  this  Method  begot  the  moft  ardent  Emu¬ 
lation,  Reafon  as  well  as  Experience  may  inform  us. 
However,  it  is  not  abfolutely  neceflary,  that  we  fhould 
imitate  them  too  clofely  in  this :  Perhaps,  for  leveral 
obvious  Reafons,  fome  well  air’d  Place  quite  without 
the  City,  might  be  our  moft  prudent  Choice ;  —  but 
if  there  was  no  other  Reafon,  I  fhould  think  this  one 
ftrong  enough,  for  fixing  the  College  at  leaft  contiguous, 
to  New- York :  F or,  if  ever  we  expeCt  to  fee  it  flourifhing, 
there  muft  be  a  few  Gentlemen  of  the  beft  CharaCler, 
both  for  Learning  and  Probity,  chofen  as  Vifitors  and 
even  Directors  at  firft.  Now,  tho’  there  may  be  Gen¬ 
tlemen  very  well  qualified  for  this  in  the  Country,  yet 
there  would  be  no  Poffibility  of  finding  a  Quorum  of 
them  near  one  another  •,  and  if  they  were  chofen  from 
different  Counties,  they  could  never  meet  fo  often,  or 
fo  conveniently,  as  to  anfwer  the  Defign  :  And  there¬ 
fore  the  Majority  at  leaft  of  thefe  Vifitors,  muft  be 
chofen  from  New-York ,  who  likewife  can  be  of  little 
Service  unlefs  the  College  is  near  them. 
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